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A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow hue, 


And fragrant odour. 
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For the PARTERRE. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
“ QUEENS WAKE.” 
A Legendary Poem, by JAMES HOGG. 
[Concluded from page 146} 

The song of the first Bard is extreme- 
ly interesting and pathetic, delineating 
in a forcible manner the contest between 
Love and Duty, and the struggle which 
the lover experiences, when compelled 
to decide between a separation from the 
object of his heart’s fondest attachment. 
or the abandonment of an affectionate, 
unprotected, widowed mother. 

The story of « Young Kennedy,’’ and 
“ The Witch of Fyfe,” are both of the 
most wild and romantic order; but the 
ninth Bard’s song, we conceive, far ex- 
ceeds any of the foregoing in exuberance 
of faney and distinctness of personifica- 
tion. Of the latter his description of the 
“ Spirit of the Storm,” may be adduced 
as an appropriate example, and as one 
to which few of the secondary order of 
poéts can furnish a parallel. 








‘‘ Firm in his magic ring he stood, 
When, lo! aloft on grey Cairn Gorm, 

A form appeared that chilled his blood; 
The giant Spirit of the Storm. 


His face was like the spectre wan, 

Slow gliding from the midnight isle; 
His statue, on the mighty plan 

Of smoke-tower o’er the burning pile. 


Red, red and grizzly were his eyes, 
His cap; the moon-cloud’s silver grey; 
His staff the writhed snake, that lies 
Pale, bending o’er the milky-way. 


Our author’s painting of the close of 
evening, in the song of the tenth Bard, 
is eminently beautiful, particularly the 
conelnding part, in which he represents 
the moon as reclining upon the twilight 
clouds. and pillowed on the sunny air. 


“ That evening fell so dweetly still, 

So mild on lonely moor and hill, 

The little genii of the fell 

Forsook the purple heather-bell, 

And all their dripping beds of dew, 

In wind flower, thyme and violet blue; 
Aloft their viewless looms they heave, 
And dew-webs round their helmets wear@s 
The waning moon her lustre threw 
Pale round her throne of softened biu2; 
Her circuit, round the southland skr, 
Was languid, low, and quickly bry 
Leaning on cloud so faint and fair, 
And cradled on the goldei air; 
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Modest and pale as maiden bride, 
She sunk upon the trembling tide. 

The « Spectre’s Cradle Song,’ is one 
of the wildest lullyby’s which ever met 
the charmed ear ofa Poet. Our limits 
will not permit its insertion entire, and 
an extract would convey un inadequate 
idea of its merit, The sprite of Glen Gy le 
is one of the finest specimens of our 
bard’s powere in the terrific and appal- 
ling. 

‘The tale of *« Kilmeny,” ts one of 
those flights of Fancy which designat 
the genuine poet. Li display + that «xeur- 
siveness of imagination which surmounts 
every obsticle of time and space; which 
explores the darkvess of oblivion, and 
removes the veil from futurity: which 
ranges through every variety of crea- 
tion, and fearlessly soars to those uo- 
known worlds which revolve around us. 
Phe following is an account of Kilme 
ny’s reception in the » Land of Spirits.” 

“‘ They lifted Kilmeny, they led her away, 

And she walked in the light of a sun-less day: 

The sky was a dome oi crystal bright, 

The fountain of vision, and fountain of light: 

The emeraid fields were of dazzling glow, 

And the flowers of everlasting biow. 

Then deep in the stream her body they laid, 

That her youth and beauty never might fade; 

And they sm.ied on heaven, when they saw her 
lie 

In the stream of life that wandered by. 

And she heard a song, she beard it sung, 

She kend not where; but sue sweetly it rung, 

It fell on her ear like a dream of the morn: 

“ Q! biest be the day Kilmeny was born! 

Now shall the land of the spuits see, 

Now shall it ken what a woman may be! 

The sun that shmes on the world sae bright, 

A borrowed gieid frae the fountarn of light; 

And the moon that sleeks the sky so dun, 

Like « gouden bow, or a beamless sun, 

Shali wear away and be seen nae mair, 

And the angels ‘\ali miss then. travelling the 
air. ; 

But lang, lang after baith night and day, 

When the sun and the world have eiyed away; 

W hen the sinner has rane to his waesome doom 

Kiimeny shall smile in eternal bloom!” 

The + Genius of Scotland,” as she ap- 
pears in a vision to king Edward while 
slecping, is characteristically sublime 
and elegant. ‘he annexed representa- 
tion of «a border battle in the sixteenth 
Bard’s seng, is all remarkably fine, 
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* So furious was that onset’s shock, 

Desiruction’s gates at once unlock; 

*L was Like the earthquake’s hollow groay 
When towers and towns are overthrown; 

> Twas hke the river’s midnight crush, 

When snows dissolve and torrents rush; 
When fields of ice, in rucle array, 

Obstruc’ its own resistiess way; 

*Twas like the whirlwind’s rending sweey 

* Twas like the tempest of the deep, 

When Corrybraken’s surges driven, 

Mect, mount, and lash the breast of heaven.” 

The «+ Abbot McKinnon.” is among 

the most romantic and original Vales iq 

this unigue and inferesting collection, 

‘Phere are several passages peculfrly 

striking. such as his sketel of the tem. 

ple of ocean and the tuuultuous worship 

of the waves; © Phe Monk's Tisnin:” 

ihe * Mermaid’s hong.” and that por. 
ion Which deseribes the destruction of 
the Abbot and his crew. 

To those who have perused * The 
Queens Wake.” we may venture to ap. 
peal for the general correciness of ow 
conclusion, that for boldness, elegance 
and originality, it has been rarety sur 


|passed by any similar production of moe 


dern days. ‘lo those who have not yet 


safely promise an intellectual banquet, 
iwhich will astonish and delight themsa 
repast dressed with all the exquisite de 
licacy of lasle. und garnished 
pleasing uccompaniments of Fancyaul 
Sentinient. \. 
A party of Vouth having convened t- 
gether, not lenge since. one of them left 


and serious. ** Se!” exclaimed one, Mr 
5 . you are carrying the bicr to tle 
grave.” 








For the Parterre. 
TITE BLFFALUE ROBE. 
A TALE, 
Near a small, but romantic village, 
at the north eastern extremity of W ales, 





stued a thatched cottage, surrounded by 
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the room, and in a few moments rear | 
ed with a can of beer, just at the mo-f 
ment when they were all rather silest 
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thick woods. It was the abode of Kel- | hear to see you thus. Could you obtain 
war. an honest peasant, whom aceumu- | an audience. all may yet be well.” 


ren.” 



































jo a state eof absolute poverty. The dif- 
fenlties which the Welsh peasantry had 
long encountered, fell particularly hea 

yy on Kelniar.—Unable any longer, to 
support himself by his usualemploy ment, 
on accoum of the increasing weakness of 
age, his sole relnance was now placed on 


Jated misfortunes had at length reduced | 


Claudine left the eottage in tears, and 
hastened with feeble steps towards Cas- 
‘tle Laundale.wbich burst uponher view, 
just as the great bell of the disiant con- 
yent, was chiming for matins.- ‘To her, 
ihe sound floated mournfully on the 
inorning breeze; it brought to her re- 
membrance tie seenes of past pleasure, 


Wong B the efforts of his daughter Claudine, who when she slept. a eareless infant, on 
les in being his only companion, contributed the breast of her dear departed mother, 
“tO. @ by ber natural gaiety, to dissipate, in surrounded by prosperity and happiness; 
Tarly some measure, the gloom which surroun-, when she led the dance, by moonlight, 
tem B® ded them. But the exertions of a girlof on the green before the eoitage. and en- 
ship cigiteen could pe but feeble. She was, joyed to the utmost, all the delights that 
Te; indred, young. andas healthy asfrequent childhood could bestow. wholly uncon- 
PO! Be abstinence and unre it ed solicitude scious that misfortune would ever claim 
On OR would allow, but their present circum a share in ber existence, or that future 
; slances iaade it impossible to procure sorrow would cloud the scenes of pre- 
The BH the necessary luplements of domestic sent enjeyments. How dear to the un- 
a) B® employments and she would noi cousent’ fortunate is the review of departed plea- 
1 ou BR to leave her father alone and unprotect- sures! Claudine was onee gay and hap- 
aanee Hed tor the sinall consideration, which py.—Now. how great the change! The 
y sue TS would have been allowed her in the ser- eup that was then filled with neetarine 
oT i ' vice Of a Weishi Castle. Such was the sweets, was now overflowing with the 
Ott situationin «hich Kelmarand hisdaugh- | bitter draughts of sorrow. 
| MAY ES ter were now placed; ignorant at the Absorbed in these reflections. she pur- 
quel BF consumption of one meal from whence sued the road. asd arrived at the Castle 
ems AR the next was to be obiained, before she apprehended she had advane- 
" Kee Keimar avose from his pallet. languid | ed se near. She wiped a tear from her 
in a and restless; ine seated Himself in an old ,eye as he knocked at the outer gate. It 
Cy abl arm chair, the only one which the house | was immediately opened by the deputy 
\. contained. ** Claudine,” said the eld “porter, who ina tone of the greatest 
man to his daughter. who had just en- | rudeness. demanded, what she wanted. 
edt. fered the room, + this debility willsoon| « T request permission to see the Lady 
m let OYCPComMe tne; Cannot you procure us | Maria,” said Claudine, modestly. « I 
curt. morsel vf food?” + Lknow not where to know your errand, child,” returned the 
emo fp CUMIN it,” replied she. » Fly to the | porter, pettishly, «and we have positive 
silent gy Vasde,” returaed Kelmar, + and once| orders to admit no begears;—so you 
Mr. Mere endeavour to gain admittance to| may turn about and trudge home again.” 
to tho te Lady Maria: was she acquainted | Se saying, he closed the gate before she 
With oar sufferings, sue would not refuse | could reply, and she walked away with 
us assistance ;—but since her marriage | aheavy heart. This wastoo much; beg- 
With the Count Laundale, the attention! gar was an epithet which an honest pride 
Which she must necessarily pay to the| had taught her te abhor. She could not 
. nobility around her, has entirely discon-| support the idea of subsisting on the in- 
Unued her visits among the tenaniry; she | dustry of another, and came to a full de- 
illages has already done much for us, and it is| termination, that this should be her last 
W ales, #. Abnost insratitude to intrude again; bui| visit to the Castle. 
dedby § What ean be doae? For myself, I care (To be Continued.) 


HOl—but, my dear Claudine, I cannot 
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ey utility of stocraruy has been so often 
and so forcibly displayed, and is, in fact, so gene- 
rally acknowledged that any remarks from us would 
be superfluous. As we presume most of our readers 
wili be gratified by perusing the lives of those em- 
inei:t men who have figured upon the thextre of life, 
whose bodies are now reposing in ‘ silent nothing- 
ness,” but whose names, the brilliancy of their ac- 
tions has surrounded with ahaio of immortal glory, 
and embalmed for the admiration of succeeding 
ages, we shall occasionally present sketches of those 
whose talents and rectitude have rendered them ce- 
lebrated, and of those whose derilection for the 
principles of honour and morality, has hurled them 
from respect and admiration to contempt and infa- 
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In a word he always felt, and thought, | 


and spoke like a poet. 





A mind so happily formed as Paine's: 


so alive to feeling, so pregnant with in. 
vention, so franght with sentiment, so 
blest with the divinity of genius: could 
not fail of suecess in the cethereal ereg. 
lions of poetry. All his efforts in this 
favourite pursuit have received the high. 
est praises of his countrymen; and the 
* Invention of Letters,” the « Ruline 
Passion,” the two * Prologues” in de. 





my. These will serve asa lure to entice the young 
‘into the paths of virtue, and a beacon to warn them 
‘from the commission of vice It is not to be sup- 
posed that these can be procured, generally, orgi- 
.Mal. When practicable, this shall be done, but when 
otherwise, we shall be guided, in our selections, by 
those whose novelty, interest, or elegance entitle 
them to preservation. 
‘We commence this department with a Biogra- 
phical sketch of R. T. Paine, Esq a writer, to 
whom the literature of our country is under consi- 
-derable #ligations; whose talents, as a poet, were, 
durisg his life ume, justly appreciated, but whose 
2° name, since his decease, has been permitted to sink 
* into comparative oblivion ] 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Sketch of the genius of 
ROBERT TREAT PAINE, Jun. Esq 
A distinguished American Poct. 

Of the genius of this great poet, whose 
labours have so largely contributed to 
the reputation of American literature. 
it would be diffieult to speak in terms 
of exaggerated praise. To the bounties 
of nature, who had lavished on his intel- 
lect her riehest and proudest favours, 
were superadded those acquired excel- 
Jencges, which are the fruits of vigorous 
stadt and ambitious cultivation. 

As a poet, he ranks among the first of 


the first class. ‘The piercing keenness of 


his mind gave it an easy admission into 


the most secret and hidden sources of 


knowledge, and his prompt and active 
imagination seized instinctively on what- 


ever was most beautiful aud: engaging in, 


nature or in art.. His enthusiasm im- 

“ted a warm and vivid lustre to his 
thoughts; and his comprehensive and 
eritical knowledge of language enabled 
him to eonvey the conceptions of his fan 


** Monedy on Moore.” ‘the + Epilogue 
to the Clergyman’s Daughter,” and the 
national song of -* Adams and Liberty,” 
may be classed among the ablest speci. 
mens of English poetry. The charaeter 
of his poetical genius resembled that of 
Pope more than any other poet, parties. 
larly in the smovithness of his verse, the 
exactness of his rhymes, the richness of 
his language, and the condensation of 
his thoughts. His great fault was that 
of being sometimes too studiously elas. 
sical. He always felt proud of his lear. 
ing. and would occasionally display it 
at the expense of his poetry. by drawing 
his images and allusions from facts and 
circumstanees too litthe Known, to be w- 


ligent readers. 

Ilis prose is, in the highest degree, 
stately and magnificent. Itis the style 
of doctor Johuson. He had a passion far 
the elegancies and refinements of cou- 
position. His sentences are carefully ba- 
laneed, and his periuds diligently rour- 
ded. Every word is selected with taste, 
and disposed with skill. In ali his works, 





written, while there was a fault tobe 
rectified, a beauty io be added, ora 
a grace to be heightened. 
he was therefore never impatient; on 
the contrary, he seemed to take delight 
in reviewing his first thoughts, and be- 
stowing upon them such correction and 
improvements as they could receive from 





ey with uncommon clearness and energy. 


a cautious and deliberate criticism. 


derstood by the generality even of intel. F 
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he strove after attainable perfeetion, nor | 
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With the philosophy of the fine arts, 
no man was ever better acquainted than 
Mr. Paine. ‘The arts were the favourite 
and most frequent subjects of his medi- 
tations. His mind dwelt on them with 
fondness. and delighted toaseend to their 
first principles, Asa critic. therefore, 
he stood on very high ground. But he 
was not like certain grave and austere 
eritics. who make it their whole busi- 
ness to detect latent faults, and urge 
skilful objections. He was candid and 
libera! inall his dieisions. He bad a soul 
to be please! as well as to be offended, 
and alisough no man had a quicker per- 
eepiion of literary blemishes, yet se 
nice was his discernment of excellence, 
and so great his pleasure on its discove- 


music, is heeause it pleases us. So it is 
with the highest flights of poetry. What- 
ever greatly interesis our passions, so as 
to produce the effect intended by the 
poet, can, with as much certainty, be 
pronounced good, as though it was ae- 
tually proved to be so by a pedantic dis- 
play of elaborate reasoning. Of what 
value, then, (it may be asked) are the 
works of Arisiettic. and Quintilian, and 
Longinus, besides an host of moderns, 
who have written on the science of criti- 
cism? ‘To this question, I answer, that 
to the poet, they are of no value, ‘The 
art of poetry is not derived from the 
rules of the erities; but the rules of the 
eritics are collected from the practice of 





ry. that he would readily pardon the de- 
fects, for the sake of one beauty. ‘To 
young authors he ever manifested the 
kindest disposition. He read their com 
positions with attention; he praised their 


merits with liberality, and pointed out | 


their faults with delicacy and tender- 
ness. Itis greatly to the honour of Mr. 
Paine, that he never felt the envy of ri- 
valship. He was among the first and 
loudest in the applause of a brother au 

thor. Nor wa this applause forced or 
hypocritical; wherever he saw genius it 
was impossible for him to repress the 
emotions of satisfaction. For the fame 
of American literature he always dis- 
played a cordial solicitude; and fre- 
quently expressed his sorrow and indig- 
nation at the detestable expedients, em- 
ployed by so many ef our countrymen, 
to bring it into disgrace. 

Some there are, who have denied the 
solidity of Paine’s critical abilities. on 
the ground that he too frequently deei- 
ded by feeling, rather than by judgment. 
This objection, though plausible, is by 
no means satisfactory. In some of the 
fine aris, the feeling so instantaneously 
follows the judgment, that it becomes 
identified with it; in others, as in musie. 
the judgment follows the feeling and is 
determined by it. ‘The best reason we 
ean give why we approve of a piece of 


the pocts. Crities are not the legisla- 
tors of poets, but are the mere expoun- 
ders of those laws, which the poets have 
‘prouulgated. Every great poet is a 
ieritie by instinet, and, in many cases, 
lean decide more correetly by feeling 
than the mere eriie ean with all his 
| boasied rules to assist him. There are 
icertain beauties of so high an order, 
that they cannot be perceived but by 
those who are susceptible of the finest 
and most delicate emotions. In such ca- 
ises, the mere critic drops to a level with 
‘the mechanic, and finds his square and 
‘Compasses of criticism of little use ex- 
cept to show his impotency. But Mr. 
Paine did not decide by feeling. except 
in cases where feeling is proper to be 
consulted, as to the test of the pect’s 
skill. Lie was familiarly acquainted with 
criticism as a science and could apply its 
reasonings with wonderiul precision and 
elegance. 

We are now to consider Mr. Paine as 
a conversationist. lt was in conversation, 
confessedly the most difficult of all arts, 
that he gave the most brilliant displays 
of mind. It was here that his genius 
proudly triumphed in all its sovereignty. 
No matter what the subject, whether 
scientific or literary, its discussion was 
in the highest degree masterly and clo- 
quent. His information was so exten- 
sive and so various, his thoughts were 
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sorapid and so compact, his imagination 
so splendid. his wit se enchanting, and 
his language so elegant, that it was im 
possible to hear him without delight. 


——— +e 
TO AUTUMN. 
Sweet Autumn, how the melancholy grace 
Steals o’er my heart as thro’ these shades T wind, 
Scoth’d by the breatlring sigh I fondly trace, 
Each lovely image of the pensive m.nd. 
Thy farewell smile, with fond regret I view, 
‘Thy beaming lights soft gliding o’er the wonds, 
rhy distant landscape touched with yel.ow hue, 
While falls the lengthen’d gleam. Thy winding 
floods. 
Now veil’d in shade, save where the skiffs white 
satls, 
Swell to the breeze and catch thy streaming say; 
But now, e’en now, the partial vision fails, 
And the wave smiles as sweeps the cloud away. 
Emblem of life; thus chequer'd is its pian; 
Thus joy succeeds to grief, thus snules the varied 
mind. 





== 
For the Parterre. 
rr - fete | > 
PoE TEAR. 
There is a tear more pure, more bright, 
Than those which bathe the brow of morning; 
More lovely to the grazer’s sight, 
i hen all the varied tints of hght, 
The mystic bow of heaven adorning. 
lis not the drop which anguish rings, 
From sorrow, want, and pain; 
Tis not the bitter tear that springs 
From hearts that love in vain. 
There is a tear, which sparkling, shines, 
Lake showers the sun-beams courting; 
Likestreams that flow through dismond mines, 
Where every glowing ray combines, 
In hues fantastic sporting. 
’Tis not the flood that dims the eye, 
Por wealth or honours fled; 
Nor the dissembling tears that Jie, 
A mockery of the dead. 


Oh! ts it guilt’s repentant tears, 
When rack’d by pain, beset by fears, 
He weeps in agony? 
No: “tis the precious tide that flows, 
icy others weal, for others woes, 
The tear of Sympathy. Vv 





From our letter bow. 
[Continued from page 148. ] 
“In this manner,” continued the rag- 
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honest John for seme time. alternately 
exciting his laughter by bis ccntertions| 
of countenance and the oGdity © bis pe, 
marks. Indeed. persons of less visihii, 
ty than he. would have been affi cted hy 
this son of Comus. The discourse vgs 
at length interrupted by the appearanes 
of an acquaintance of John’s who cane 
strutting up Breadway with all the hay. 
teur of a blade of the first water. ++ fp 
are you. liew «are you my hearty: *ben 
m* word fine weather, bes!" + ves” yp. 
plied John, * very fine weather: rathe 
cold tho’. During this dialegue piy 
master was mimicking this Would-be 
beau behind his baek to the merriment 
of John. while the meecaroni 
voured extremely of the stable) imegi. 
ed this originated in the pleasure hits de. 
lectable presence eceasioned. + So." be 
exclaimed’ ———is brives maid. bey!" 
‘pon honour she’s pretty; very pretty; 
we shall have a curcalenalion ot bear 
ties hey! John, b sas. a fine dime trey!” 
‘Thus he continued, pulling his nechiok 
up at every exclamation. if you woul 
wish a Geseription of this -erag ol ib 
man Rature, magme. a till, ionk eh 


ture, whose sallow cheeks seemed W 


warrant the suppositien tuat be was tel 
ly capable of ++ smelimg a rat,’ as ay 
whiskered animai kuown. 

He was wa med by a coat that hal 





hind. ‘To attract 
the end of a dirty while haudkerelel 
should peep from the pocket in the ile 
mediate neighbourhood of the said los 


button. His boats had every appearanee 


heel, and the sole of the other appeated 
gasping for breath * with mouth wi 
stretched.” His lanthorn jaws welt 
supported by a cravat which when wast 





ged bill “my master conversed with 


ed was doubtless white, and into wiich 


(who sa. ff 
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bend beneath @ huge pair of bincs wig 
tucios, Whirh added to a pecuiiar shaeh 
of his tace and a light hazie eye, woulg 
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he had stuffed one of the morning’s pr «© Who keeps house?” sereamed in my 


pers. as I remarked that the printing | car. and starting apon my feet, 1 opened 
was observable beneath its folds. Infact. | my ¢yes just soon enough to observe a 
he was a mere skeleton of a man, and woman flying from the store-door, terri- 
as disgusting a figure as could he pre fied at the sudden resurrection from my 
sented to the eve ofa woman, neverthe- doze behind the counter I made an ef- 
less. he spoke of John’s wedding. and fort to ran to the door. though searecly 
anticipated it as if he were the idol of | yet half awake, but stumbling oyer the 
‘trunk of ealicoes. I was perfeetly awa- 

ikened, since which time, I have heard 

nothing further ef the history of the 

“No,” continued the ragged note, “but, | ragged-bill, and, therefore have ‘nothing 
at ane time I was nota littl afraid. The more to say, than that I remain your 
beau happening to turn around, cid friend, MORDECAI MUUDY. 





the other sex.” 
« | hope,” interrapted the new bill. 
«yon did not ge: into his possession.” 





my inaster laughing at him, and suppos — 
ing (hat he was not fully aware of his 
consequenee, he pretended he did not 
know the objeet of his mirth, and run- 
uing his hand into his pockets, pulled 
outa bill, and with a Griumphant joy de 
picted on his countenaace asked my mas- 
ter“Isay,can vouchange that?”’*Change 
it? lets see: oh! yes, most sartainly sare,” 
returned my master, with a sareastic 
smile as he scanned the face of the note, 
hut I say.’ continued he. drawling bis 
words and mimicking the beau. +1] say, 
areé you sure this note is counterfeil? 
what—what’s this. IL say, ‘pon honour, 
this note says don’t D stand for 
coumterfeit hey? very fine! well done! I 
say, did you make this yourself? You 
must be a sinart fellow to make such a 
i say. what will you take | 
. | duced from a hand organ. 


good note 
to learn one?’? + Who—what? e¢ Pe | 7 a , 
feiudid you say. let’s see it, I aaa a | A more exquisite sensation is induced 
+ wee eT ah hides i “Min the sentient organs of some atimals 
pie es a rere’ ate my Masters | than on man. ‘This difference nay per- 
giving him the note upside down, with a | perhaps be partially aseribed to the 
serious shake of the heat i a“ ens hate ; 
‘+ } bay oe eer saw ner SN tg iension, strength, orclasticity of the ani- 
in Bride well to night: shin de 5" abel imal economy, which is adepted to re- 
of that, hey?” Me carne be "Nuk | ceive and retain the impression of sound. 
ter’s features as he .. tered thes cp Hace ‘hose animals of the diminutive statue, 
iaiie Miten sensei fp “ di tye °* | who are under the influence of musical 
il Gli oxrer Wr . ene eee nes power, may perhaps be most strongly 
ne a aetan Aaya re Ineveased | efeeted by their having smaller and 
len My master steppes Os : : i 
aivenk i Pye. 4 i. Ratha the weaker organs, on which sounds operate; 
dh eT a cae ony marshalls, but as nature adapts means to her ends, 
andhe made such excellent use of his it would be more just to conceive that 
ts mba gene ae around | the smaller and weaker the instruments 
he fad eatirely Gi md : ieee 4 Presson, | of sounds are. the less quantity they are 
’ PP " Yenabled to receive, ‘Tho’ I have never 
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The influence of Uusic on Dumb Ani- 
mals. 


The effects of music on dumb animals 
are nearly the same, as that induced in 
the human species. By minute attention 
in observing their actions, We may per- 
ceive that they are sensible of a diffe- 
‘ence subsisting between a grave and an 
acute sound, between harmony and me- 
|lodys between the major key tunes, and 

ihe minor; and also between the diffe- 
‘rent movements of time. Many animals 
\are capable of stepping to the measure 
of music. I have observed the horse, the 
ibear, and have heard of the monkey 
\performing his movements with teler- 
‘able accuracy to quick tuned music pro- 
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heard an instance, of one of the human 
species expiring in delicious agony, from 
the effects induced be music, but 1 have. 
of a mouse; an instance of which was 
related by the late professor Barton, as 
derived from Dr. Cramer of Virginia; 
who he observes in his communication, 
was a gentleman of undoubted veracity. 

_ The faet related, is, that onc evening 
in the month of December, as a few of- 
fieers on board of a British man-of-war, 
in the harbour of Portsmouth mere 
seated around the fire. one of them 
began to play a pleintive air oa the 
violin. He had scarcely performed ten 
minutes, when a mouse apparently fran- 
tic, made its appearance in the centre of 
the floor, near the large table which 
usually stands in the ward room, the 
residence of the lieutenants in ships of 
the line. ‘The strange gestures of the 
little animal, strongly excited the atten- 
tion of the officers, who wi:h one consent 
resolved to suffer it, to continue its sin- 
gular actions unmolested. Its exertions 
appeared to be greater, every moment. 
it shook its head, leaped about the table, 
and exhibited signs of the most extatic 
delight. 

It was observed, that in proportion to 
the gradation of the tones to the soft 
point: the extacy of the animal appeared 
to be increased, and vice versa. After 
performing actions, which an animal so 
diminutive would seem incapable of, the 


¢ ° ot 
littl creature, to the astonishment of | 
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time—imagining perhaps, that I couk 
not understand the desire, which she, 
but too ardently expressed in ber coup. 
tenanee. she resolved herself to make 
the attempt at gratification. With ox 
of her paws she there gently touched the 
chords, and seemed highly clated wih 
the sounds, which she, hersel! was en. 
abied to produce from the instrument 
this effeet resulting from touch, seemed! 
io have infused into her mind a consi- 
derable degree of pride. She now lofi- 
ily raised her head, after seating. her. 
self'as erect as possible, and majestically 
viewed the strings with inverted ears 
whilst her grave, sedate, but pleasant 
countenance, Were snflicient lo excite thf 
risible faculties of the observer ini 
action. Her paw was now often applied 
io the instrument, being weil pleased 
with the melody and harmony excited, 
Liaving diverted herself a while if 
this manner, she next attempted to gref 
tify her smell: as her ears had beef 
so pleasantly regaled. she imagined he} 
olfactory organs should be so likewis, 
1 now elevated the violin over the knee} 
and played a plaintive air; her gel 
sparkied pleasure, and creeping, set] 
s:utchod under the instrument with ear 
expended as much as possible to eatel 
liowing sounds. When in this position, 
to see the cilect arising from discords, 
i harshly swept the strings with firsts, 
seconds, ourtis and sevenths, intermis- 
ed with a lew chords. She then quiekly| 


the delighted spectators, suddenly ceas- | jumped ypon the tleer, shook her heat § 


ed to 
without evineing any symptoms of pain. 

L have often observed, with pleasure, 
the effect of music. produced from the 
soft tones of a violin, upon a kitten. 
Upon drawing a chair near the fire and 
playing a soft air, this animal would 
quickly arise trom the hearth, on which 
she had been reclining, jump into my 
lap, then kneading with her feet in ex- 
tuey until the music ceased. She then 
betrayed considerable anxiety, which 
was intimated by looking at me, and 
then at the strings alternately for some 


move; fell down, and expired \anid leit the room; wiih her head aol 


tail, declining towards the ground. 
MELVILLE. 
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10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
If the person who was so kind as (0 


hand usa selection entitled ** Guslati 
Vasa.” will send the remainder, W 





will consider the propriety of its inse!:§ 
tion, — 

B’s Distressed Love,” cannot be al 
mitted. 
' OP The price of the Parterre is three dollars PF 














annum, payable quarterly in advance. 






























